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things." This view is excluded, if for no other reason than this, that 
they contain in their totality only a finite quantity of reality, while he 
contains an infinite quantity. Mr. Fullerton's " either — or " is there- 
fore too narrow to embrace the depth and subtlety of Spinoza's thought. 
Nor does he seem to me any more successful in his attack on Spinoza's 
causa sui. " A thing," he says, " can no more be its own cause than it 
can be its own neighbor" (p. 189). This is a truly delightful piece of 
crude realism, on a level with the child's question, "Who made God?" 
Has Mr. Fullerton ever asked himself what is the cause of the universe 
as a whole ? If he has, surely it has occurred to him that, as the uni- 
verse has no outside, we can only explain its existence, if we use the 
term " cause " at all, by saying that it has no cause, or is " self-caused." 
And this is just what Spinoza, in his effort to find a term fitted to express 
his thought, has done. The Cartesian causa sui was there to his hand, 
and he freighted it with his own deeper thought, till it creaked and 
groaned under the unwonted burden. All this is hidden from Professor 
Fullerton, who sees in Spinoza's manipulation of the term nothing but 
an " endeavor to retain a relation between two things where but one 
thing is assumed to exist." Not thus is a man of Spinoza's quality 
refuted. The only satisfactory refutation of him is that which history 
has pronounced in the evolution of his philosophy into a deeper and 
wider system of thought. 

It is with great regret and reluctance that I find myself forced to 
express so unfavorable an opinion of this book. The excellence of Mr. 
Fullerton's original contributions to philosophy had led me to expect 
something very different ; and I can only suppose that in a rash moment 
he undertook to edit an author with whom he was unfamiliar and with 
whose philosophy his realistic habits of thought unfit him to sympathize. 

John Watson. 



The Philosophy of Reid, as contained in the "Inquiry into the 
Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense." With Introduc- 
tion and Selected Notes. By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Philosophy in Yale University. [Series of Modern Philosophers.] 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1892. — pp. vii, 367. 

This volume differs from the rest of the series to which it belongs, 
in not being a presentation of the views of its author " in extracts," 
but simply an edition of one of his works. That Reid deserves a place 
in a " Series of Modern Philosophers " will hardly be questioned in Brit- 
ain or America, nor will the wisdom of the editor's choice of the 
Inquiry as Reid's characteristic and most stimulating work be doubted. 
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As an easy introduction to philosophical speculation, this treatise is 
specially valuable, while the large proportion of its space devoted to 
psychology gives it a certain scientific utility. In addition to Reid's 
text, the most important of Hamilton's notes are retained, as well as 
an abridgment of his index. The editor's own contribution to the 
volume consists of a brief biographical sketch, a good bibliography, and 
an introduction in two chapters, dealing respectively with " the relation 
of Reid's philosophy to its philosophical antecedents," and with "the 
influence of Reid's philosophy upon subsequent philosophic thought." 

It is extremely difficult to characterize a philosophical standpoint or 
system in its historical "setting," within such narrow limits as those 
to which Dr. Sneath has confined himself in this introduction (fifty 
pages). Reid's philosophy is, both on its critical and constructive 
sides an epistemology, and, more specifically, a theory of perception. 
Negatively, it is an "answer to Hume," and takes the form of a recon- 
sideration of the " ideal theory " inherited by Hume from his prede- 
cessors. The development of this theory, accordingly, is first traced, 
and clearly enough, considering the brevity of Dr. Sneath's sketches. 
Perhaps the account of Hume is least successful. The leading distinction 
between " relations of ideas " and " matters of fact " is not brought out 
with sufficient clearness or emphasis, and throughout this part Dr. 
Sneath would have done better to follow more closely the lines of 
Hume's own exposition. In such a sketch of the development of 
philosophy prior to Hume, it would also have been well to indicate the 
existence and operation, implicitly at least, of Reid's own principle of 
"Common Sense," in the "Judgment" of Locke's Fourth Book and the 
"Reflection " of his Second, as well as in the " Notion" and "Sugges- 
tion " of Berkeley's Principles and the " Idea " of his Sins. 

Dr. Sneath considers at some length the legitimacy of Hamilton's 
interpretation of Reid's Natural Realism. The real difficulty of the 
question arises, I think, from the fact that Hamilton's constant problem 
of the mediate or immediate character of Perception was not Reid's 
main problem at all, and that by insisting upon reading his own problem 
into the philosophy of Reid, Hamilton has helped to hinder the true 
understanding of the latter. Reid's Mte noire, like Kant's, was the 
Sensationalism or psychological " atomism " of Locke and his successors, 
their doctrine of the "loose," separate, or "simple" idea, and the 
instrument of its destruction was his own central principle of " natural 
suggestion " or " common sense." It is here that we discover the real 
merit and originality of Reid's philosophy, and recognize his kinship 
with Kant himself. The space devoted by Dr. Sneath to the Hamil- 
tonian discussion might with advantage have been given to the exposition 
of this, the characteristic and important side of Reid's epistemology. 
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The second chapter of the introduction traces the subsequent fortunes 
of Reid's philosophy in Britain, France, and America. Special promi- 
nence is here again given to Hamilton, whom the editor styles "the 
ablest exponent and special defender of the Scottish realism," an " appre- 
ciation" which, after Mill's Examination and Dr. Stirling's Hamilton 
and the Philosophy of Perception, is a little unguarded. No mention is 
made of the important and interesting development of Reid's principle 
by Professor Campbell Fraser, in his insistence upon the ultimate philo- 
sophical necessity of a faith which, if unreasoned or only in part rea- 
soned out to logical coherence, is, none the less, of the essence of reason. 

James Seth. 



Idee und Perception. Eine erkenntniss-theoretische Untersuchung 
aus Descartes. Von Kasimir Twardowski. Wien, Carl Konegen, 
1892. — pp. 46. 

This little pamphlet will be read with a great deal of interest by stu- 
dents of Descartes. Either a very important point of the Cartesian 
doctrine has been overlooked, or the author may be accused of reading 
his own thoughts into a system which he intends to interpret. At any 
rate, the testimony adduced justifies a rehearing of the case. 

The criterion of truth is, according to Descartes, the clara et distincta 
perceptio. Perception is neither an act of ideation nor the idea itself, 
but the subjective act of apprehension ( Wahrnehmung) . A perception 
is clear which is present and manifest to an attentive mind, it is distinct 
in so far as it is marked off from all other perceptions. These condi- 
tions are fulfilled only by the perceptio ab intellectu or, as we should say, 
inner perception. Such a clear and distinct perception is an evident 
one, the cause of a true judgment. Now, the terms clearness and dis- 
tinctness, when defining the idea, are not employed in the same sense 
as in the former case. An idea is distinct when it is accurately marked 
off from other ideas, clear when it contains its essential property. 
Descartes' use of the phrase " clear and distinct idea " is synonymous 
with what modern logic calls notion (Begriff) . The clear and distinct 
perception is the cause of the validity of a judgment, whereas the clear- 
ness and distinctness of an idea are only conditions of the judgment's 
correctness. 

On the whole, it seems to me, we must accept the interpretation 
offered by M. Twardowski. The fact that Descartes sometimes uses 
the terms intelligere and concipere interchangeably with percipere will no 
doubt be instanced as an objection against confining the principle of 
truth to the inner perception. Still, the latter verb occurs more fre- 



